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I. 


4A SUPPLEMENT to the Account of 
Dr. WOODWARD’s Letter to 
Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN 
inferted above, pag, 321. & feq. 


ter of Dr. Woodward to Mr. Hearne, 

Keeper of the Bodleian Library. This 
Letter is prefixed to that which the Author 
writ to Sir Chriftopher Wren, and contains 
feveral Obfervations, that will be no lefs 
acceptable to the Readers, than thofe which 
they have already feen. 

The Author baving mentioned his Defcri- 
ption ¢ of that Part of London-Wall, which 
join’d to Bifbops-Gate, goes onthus. “ It 
‘“ confifted of ‘Three different Sorts of 
Works, raifed in Three feveral Ranges 
one over another. Any one who has the 
Curiofity to fee a Sample of the upper- 
moft, yet ftanding, may do it on each 
Side Moorgate, for a confiderable Extent: 
“ As alfo of the Middlemoft ; efpecially on 
“ the Weft-fide of that Gate, at the Diftance 
of about 20 or 30 Paces, where ’tis yet 
firm, and has fuffer’d very little Dilapi- 
dation. Of the loweft or Roman Work, 


I Proceed to give an Account of a Let- 
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t Of which L have given an Account above, 
P4g. 323. 





“ there are confidereb'e Remains, on the 
“© South-fide of Aldgate , in the Place call'd 
“ the Vineyard. And about the Middle of 
“ Houndfditch , there’s yec ftanding one of 
“ the Towers of that Wall, pretty entire. 
“ *Tis compofed of Stone , with Layers of 
Brick interpofed, after the Roman Manner ; 
and is the moi confiderable Remain of 
Roman Workmanfhip, yet extant in any 
** Part of England, that I know of, being 
Twenty Six Foot in Height. By this, 
Judgment may be formed of the Original 
“ Height of the Roman Wall about London. 
“ Which muft have been vaftly great ; efpe- 
“ cially if the Surface of the Ground there. 
“ abouts has been raifed in the fame Pro- 
‘* portion that it hath in other Parts of the 
“ City. For, in finking, upon feveral Oce 
* cafions, the Workmen, in fome Places, 
“ have pafs'd thorow Six, in others Twelve, 
“ nay Iwenty Foot of Rubbifh, before 
“« they came to the Natural Earth. Which 
““ may ferve as a further Enforcement of 
“ what I have offer’d relating to the Infults 
“« and Havock that rhe City hath fuftained 
“* in former Times ”. 

Dr. Woodward acknowledges, that there 
are many things very Curious , and of real 
Ufe, in Br. Gale’s Commentary upon the Itinee 
rary of Antoninus thorough Britain, But 
there are fome, which he does not approve, 
and particularly his Conje€ure, that Londox 
was firft built on the Sowth Side of the Thames. Xe 





%& Dr. Gale ,Com, in Anton, Iter. p. 64, 65, 
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Dr. Gale alledges the following Reafons for 
his Opinion. 1. That Ptolemy places London 
in Kent. 2. That the Fields, betwixt Lam 
beth and Southwark, have been, from ume 
immemorial, a Royal Demean. 3. That 
Three Roman High-ways met there. 4. That 
there was a Cafrum or Roman Town there. 
This he colleéts partly from Southwark re- 
taining ftill the Name of the Burrough, which 
was the Name given by the Saxons to thofe 
Towns; and partly from Roman Coins, Tef- 
fellated Pavements, and Bricks, that were dig- 
ged up in St. George's Fields. 
Our Author aniwers thofe Arguments in 
the following Manner. 1. Asto Ptolemy, 
(fays he) he lived at a great Diftance, and in 
2 Country which had no {Intercourfe with 
Britain; and therefore it can be no wonder, 
that he fhould have been miftaken in this 
Particular. He has committed no fmall Er- 
rors, in his placing of Towns in Countries, 
that were much nearer to him. Dr. Wood- 
ward will give fome Inftances of it, on ano- 
ther Occafion, when he comes to confider 
an Opinion, ftarted not long ago, about a 
Change in the Latitude of Places (a4). Taci- 
tus (continues the Author ) had a moft ex- 
att Intelligence of the Affairs of Britain, 
and writ not long before Prolemy ; and there- 
fore if London had been firft built in Kent, 
and ftanding there in the Time of Prolemy , 
it muft needs have ftood there in the Time 
of Tacitus. But the contrary appears from 
his Account of the March of Suetonius Pau- 
linus ; and the A&tion of Boudicea at Camu- 
lodunum ; her caufing her Army to fal] upon 
London and Verulam at once, and involve 
both in che fame Ruin (6). Befides, what 
Tacitus obferves of the Sweetne/s of the Place 
(c), and Happinefs of the Situation of Lon- 
don, agrees exattly with this Side of the 
River, and by no means with the other , as 
any one may plainly fee. The Author adds, 
that in thofe Times Things were there in a 
much worfe Condition, than they are now. 
‘© The Tra& of Land, mentioned by Dr. Gale, 
“is flat and low; anda great Part of it 
“‘ was then in the Power of the Thames, 
“and under Water every high Tide ; till 





(a) Vid. Nat. Hift. of the Barth, Part Y, 
(b) Eadem clades. 4nnal, L. XLV. ¢, 33. 
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that River was, in After-Ages, reftrain. 
ed, and kept to the Channel, by = 
** caft up with an incredibly great Labou; 

and Expence. Not but that there might 
be fome Part of St. George's Fields | thar 
was not overflowed: And there Probably 
at fome time or other , was a Roman H3. 
bitation, or Caffrum ; whereof the Pave. 
ments, Bricks, and other Antiquities 
which that Excellent Writer mentions. 
might be Remains. But there have been 
other like Antiquities difcover'd, from 
that Place, onwards, for fome Miles 
Eaftward, near the Lock, in the Gardens 
along the South Side of Deptford Road, a 
little beyond Deptford, on Black- Heat), 
&c, There’s no doubt bur, Sir, you 
have obferved the Coin of Cunobelin, in 
the Firft Table of Camden, that exhibirs 
an Head with Two Faces, in Manner of 
a Janus bifrons. Ihave now in my Cufto. 
dy the Head of an Ancient Terminus, likes 
wife with Two Faces. This probably was 
only a Piece of Britifh Imiration of Ro. 
man Work. But there were found elong 
with it, large flat Bricks , and other An. 
tiquities, that were unqueftionably Ro. 
man. All thefe were retrieved, about 
Twenty Years fince, in digging Mr Cole's 
Gardens, by the Road mentioned above, 
I have feen likewife a Simpulum, that was 
digg’d up near New-Crofs. And there 
were feveral Years ago difcover'd Two 
Urns, and Five ov Six of thofe Viols that 
are ufually call’d Lacrymatories, a little 
beyond Deptford Nay, these hath been, 
very lately, a great Number of Urns, 
and other things difcover’d on Black Heath. 
All which prove nothing more, than that 
there were Habitations, probably f{catte- 
ring and at Intervals, al! along thar, 
which was doubtlefs a Roman Road, In- 
deed the Terminus, found juft by, adds 
fome Confirmation to this Opinion. Be- 
fides, in feveral Places, lying all nearly 
in a Line, and particularly a little on this 
Side Shooters-Hil, where the Country is 
flat and low, I formerly took notice of 
‘* fome Remains of a raifed or High.way ¥, 
“ like thofe caft up by the Romans, that I 
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% That Way is about Four Foot im Height, 


and at leaft Forty in Breadth, The Place is 
cal'd Green-Common, 
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“ have obferved in Semerfetfhive, Oxfordshire, 
“ Glocefterfoire, and other Parts of England”. 
>. As tor what concerns the Second Argu- 
ment of Dr. Gale, viz. that the Fields be- 
cween Lambeth and Southwark were a Royal 
Demean; Dr. Woodward fays it rather proves, 
( quite contrary to what it 1s brought for, ) 
that thofe Fields were gained from the 
Thames, than that London ever ftood there. 
It appears from the moft Ancient Records, 
that the Kings of England had a Title by the 
Laws to all chofe Lands, which lay between 
High and Low Water-Mark, and were gaine 
ed either from the Sea, or from fuch Rivers 
as ebbed and flowed: But none of thofe 
Princes did ever pretend any Right or Title 
to Londom, more than to any other City in 
the Kingdom. 3. Nothing can be inferred 
from that Meeting of Three High-ways, 
on which Dr. Gale infifts ; for whether Lon- 
don {tood on this Side of the River, or on 
the other , there would have been Ways to 
it from all Parts of Britain; it being at chat 
Time a Town very large and populous, and 
celebrated for its Trade, and Plenty of Pro- 
vifions ft. 

Dr. Woodwara’s Letters to Sir Chriftopher 
Wren, and to Mr, Hearne, have been inferted 
at the End of the Eighth Volume of Leland’s 
Itinerary. Not above 120 Copies of that 
Itinerary have been printed, and all taken 
off by Subfcription. It were to be wifhed, 
that a greater Number of thefe Curious 
Letters had been publifhed, for the Gratifi. 
cation of thofe, who are Lovers of Anti- 
quities. | 





Il. 


A FURTHER Account of the 
Manners and Cuftoms of the 
French in the different Times of 
the Monarchy *. 


H E Abbot Le Gendre explains , in the 
next place, what concerns the Fiefs 
and the Knighthood ; which are Two im- 


“See 
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portant Articles of the Ancient Cuftoms of 
France, 


Of the Fiefs of Knighthood, and of the 
Ancient French Soldiery. 


Princes have at all Times and in all Pla- 
ces beftowed Lands, as a Reward for the 
Services done to the State. Under the firft 
Race, thofe Prefents made by the Kings, 
went by the Name of Bencfices: It was only 
about the Year goo, that they were called 
Fiefs. Thofe Names imported, that who- 
ever received fuch a Grant, lay under an 
Obligation of being faithful to the Prince. 
A Fief was only for Life. When the Feu- 
datary died, the Prince refumed the Fief, 
and enjoyed the Revenues , till he difpofed 
of it by anew Inveftiture This was a ge- 
neral Law , from which che Fiefs beftowed 
upon the Church were not exempted, no 
more than others, during the Vacancy of the 
Sees, From thence, in all probability, came 
the Right of the Regalia, which in proce(s 
of Time reached all the Revenues of a 
Bithoprick. . 

The Fiefs were not conveyed from Father 
to Son, till about the Decay of the Second 
Race. When the Dukes and Counts had 
made their Governments Hereditary in their 
Families, thofe new Sovereigns undertook 
to do what was practifed by the Kings. In 
order to make People willing to fupport 
them, they beftowed upon their Officers, 
for them and their Pofterity, Part of the 
Royal Demefns, in thofe Provinces which 
they had ufurped; and permitted thofe Offi. 
cers to gratify upon the fame Account with 
a Portion of the fame Eftates , the Soldiers 
who ferved underthem. Such is the Ori- 
gin of Mefne Fees. Hugh Capet confirmed, 
not only the Ufurpation of the Counts, but 
alfotheir Difpofal of the Royal Demefns in 
Favour of their Officers, left fo many Peoe 
ple, whofe Intereft it was to maintain thofe 
Alienations, fhould confpire againft him. 
All the great Vaffals held of the King, and 
the little ones held of Great Men. 

A Man performed Homage for his Fief 
bare-headed, upon his Knees, withour a 
Sword , and without Spurs, having hig 
Hands between thofe of the Lord, who wag 
fitting and covered. The Homage was 
Liege, or Simple, By the firft, a Man enga- 
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ged h'mfelf to ferve the Lord againft every 
body: By the Second, that Engagement 
was more or lefs limited. A Liege Homage 
obliged one. to ferve in Perfon; a Simple 
Homage allowed him to put a Man in his 
Room. The Homage being performed, the 
Lord gave the Vaffal the Inveftiture of his 
Bief, by making him touch the Ends of the 
Boughs of fome Tree growing in the Land 
made over to him, or by putting into his 
Hands a Turf, a Cane, a ‘Sword, a Banner, 
Spurs, a Glove , Keys, and other dif- 
ferent Symbols, according to the Ufe of the 
Country. Laftly, the Lord kiffled the Vaf- 
fal, asa Teftimony of the Covenant which 
they contracted together. The Treaty was 
obligatory on both Sides. Ifthe Vafial loft 
his Fief, by refufing to affift, or to acknow- 
Jedge his Lord ; rhe Lord did reciprocally 
lofe his Right over his Vaflal, if he failed 
to protect him. The principal Service of 
all Feudataries was to goto tbe War under 
the Banner of the Lord, either alone, or 
with fome Men. This Obligation was 
more or lefs extended, either by the Ere&ti- 
on of the Fief, or by the Cuftom of the 
Places. 

‘ hofe different Services occafioned the 
different Degrees of Nobility , and the dif- 
ferent Names of Knight, Eiquire,.Banne- 
ret, and Batchelor. The bigheft Dignity a 
Man of War could afpire to, was that of 
Knight, None but Knights were called Mon. 
Seigneur; none but their Wives were called 
Madame. ‘oan of Artois, a Princefs of the 
Blood, who upon her Wedding-Day loft her 
Husband Simos de Thouars Count de Dreux, 
did not marry again, and never took any 
other Title in all the Charters figned by her, 
than that of Mademoifelle de Dreux, becaufe 
the Count her Husband was only an Efquire, 
when he happened to be killed in a Turnae 
ment Six Hours after their Marriage. The 
Dignity of Knight was fo great, that the 
King did not think it below him: The 
Knights fat down at Table with him ; which 
his Sons, Brothers, and Nephewscould not 
do, before they were made Knights. Tho’ 
the Ancient Knighthood was nota regular 
Order, as the Orders called Military have 
been within thefe Three Hundred Years; 
et it was under fome Laws, to which the 
King and the Great Lords willingly fubmit- 
ted for the Space of Bive Hundred Years, 
Kenatus of Anjou, King of Sicily, furnamed 
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the Good, colle&ted thofe Laws, tranferibed 
them upon Vellum, and adorned that Colle. 
&ion with Miniatures and Flourithes 
wherein he reprefented the different Cere. 
monies of a Promotion of Knights. Thar 
Prince was a Lover of Arts ; and’tis faid he 
knew better how to Paint than how ¢o 
Reign. 

No one could be made a Knight, if he 
was not a Noble-Man by his Father and 
Mother, at leaft for Three Defcents. 
That Dignity was never conferred upon an 
one , unlefs he had diftinguifhed himfelf jn 
the Service, and was looked upon as a Man, 
who would not be guilty of a Crime, nor 
of a bafe Aétion. Knights were made in 
Time of War, and in Time of Peace. Ina 
Time of War, the King or the General 
knighted a Man before a Battel, but more 
ufually after it. Upon fuch an Occafion, 
the whole Formality confifted in ftriking 
him Two or Three Times with the flat Side 
of a Sword, and faying with a loud Voice, 
I make thee a Knigh: in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the toly Ghoft 

When a Promotion was made in Time of 
Peace, upon Occafion of a Marriage, or of 
fome other Solemnity, the Ceremony was 
performed with greater Pomp, and greater 
Formalities. The Novice, or the Gentle. 
man, who was to be knighted, {pent the 
whole Night before in Prayers in a Church; 
His Habit was a plain brown Cafiock The 
next Day he received the Communion; and 
then he wene co the Bath, where he put off 
his brown Caffock, which was the Habit of 
an Efquire: That of a Knight was quite 
different, and-much finer. 

The Novice having bathed himfelf, went 
to Bed, in order to receive his Vifits of Ce. 
remony. When they were over, Two or 
Three Lords helped him to drefs himfelf. 
The Neck-band and the Wrift-bands of his 
Shirt were embroidered with Gold. They put 
over his Shirt a Kind ofa Wafte-Coat made of 
{mall Iron-Rings linked together. Over that 
Jacket of Mail, otherwife called Haubert, he 
had a Buft-doublet ; over ic a Coat of Arms, 
and over the whole.a great Mantle, like the 
prefent Mantle of the King and the Peers. 

The Novice, in that Equipage,which was 
very cumberfome, fwore upon his Knees 
that he would {pare neither his Life, nor his 
Fortune, to defend Religion, ta make War 
againft Infidels, and to protett Orphans, 
Widows, 
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ws and helplefs People. Such was 
yin hief End of the Ancient Knighthood. 
When the Oath was taken, the moft Emi- 
nent Lords gave him gilded Spurs; others 
prefented him a Wafte-Bele, in which-there 
was along Sword in a Scabbard covered 
with Cloth, and feeded with Gold Croffets. 
That long Sword was blefied by a Prelate, 
and lay upon the Altar for a confiderable 
time. The New Knight, if he was a Prince 
or a King, went and took it from the Altar. 
Sometimes it was a Bifhop who pur it on 
him ; but generally the Sovereign, who 
performed the Ceremony, put the Sword 
-and the Wafte-Bele upon the Novice ; and 
then, after he had embraced him, ftruck 
him Two or Three Times with the flit Side 
of the Sword. This Ceremony was per- 
formed with the Sound of Tiumpets, Haut- 
boys, and other Inftruments, and attended 
with Feafts, Balls, and Mafquerades. The 
Hiftorians of Charles .VI. want Words 
to exprefs the Magnificence that was feen 
at St. Denys. when that Prince knighted his 
Covfins, Lewis King of Sicily, and Charles 
Prince of Tarente. 

There were Two Sorts of Knights, viz. 
Bannerets. and Batchelors, None could be 
a Banneree , without being a Gentleman of 
an Ancient Nobility, without being able to 
raife and.to pay the Charges of Twenty 
Eight or Thisty Men of Arms. It.wasa 
great Expence, becaufe every Man of Arms 
had, befides his own Servants, Two Horfe- 
men, one of which carried. a Crofs-bow, 
and the other, a Bow and. an Ax for his 
Uic: So that a Hundred Men of Arms 
made at Jeaft Three Hundred Horfe. Upon 
a Day of Battel the Gentleman, who defi- 
red to be made a Baoneret, prefented his 
Penon rolled up.to the King , or to. the Ge- 
neral. who made a Banner of it by cutting 
off the Tai) of the Penon. The Banner was 
afquere Standard, The Penon had a long 
and narrow Tail not unlike a Weather- 
Flag, 

The BatcheJors were Knights of an infe~ 
ror Rank Not being. Rich enough, and 
not having a fufficient Number of Vafials 
to raife.a Banner of their own, they ferved 
under the Banner of. others.:,.The Efquires, 
Or Damoifeaux, were young. Gentlemen, 
who defired co be made Kaighrs. The 
Name of Damoifiau donoted fome Preemis 
nence above other Efquires. During his 
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Probation-time, if I may call ie fo, an 
Efquire entred into the Service of a Knight, 
and followed him every where, carrying his 
Lance and his Sword: He took Care of his 
Horfes; and fometimes waited upon him at 
Table, without ever fitting down with him. 
Thofe Efquires, or Dameifcaux, are called 
Valets in the Hiftory of the Thirteenth 
Century. That Word had nothing in ic 
then that.was difhonourable. /illehbardouis 
in his Hiftory, {peaking of Prince Alexis 
Son of Jfaac Emperor of the Grecks, calls 
him Four or Five times the Valet of Conflan- 
tineple, becaufe that Prince, though Heir of 
the Eaffern Empire, was not a Knight. For 
the fame Reafon Lews King of Navarre, 
vhilip Count of . Poitou, Charles Count of 
Marche, Sons of King Philip the Fair, and 
other Princes of his Blood, are ftiled Vales 
in an Account of his Houfhold for the Year 
313. 

All thofe Nobles or Vaffals were Milita 
ry Men, and: bound to ferve the Prince in 


Perfon. None but Women were exempted . 


from that Duty: The Bifhops themfelves 
Jay under the fame Obligation... Char/e 
magne dUpenfed them fiom it: His Son 
granted them the fame Privilege ; but many 
other Kings had not the fame Indulgence. 
Philip Auguft having raifed an Army in 1209, 
to march againtt the Albigenfes , the Bifhops 
Of Orleans and Auxerre repaired to it with 
their Vaffals, and then went away. immedi» 
ately, faying they were not bound to bring 
their Troops to the Army, but wheathe 
King commanded it. This Excufe was un- 
acceptable to the King: He looked upon 
it as a Reproach, becaufe he did not come 
tothe Army, as he had promifed ; and was 
fo. exafperated againft thofe Two Prelates, 
that he caufed their Fiefs to be feized, ] 
meen thole which they held of him. The 
Prelates made a great Noife about it; bur 
notwithftanding all their Complaints, and 
the Pope’s Interceffion in their behalf, they 
could .not recover their Fiefs without pzy- 
ing a large Vine. 

How did the Bifhops behave themfelves , 
when they went to the War? Did they 
ftand upon a Hill? Were they contented 
to Jift up their Hands to Heaven, whilft the 
Laity fought in the Plain? Every one of 
them followed his Inclination. Thofe who 
had a Warlike Spirit, were armed frony 
Top ta Toe, and engaged in the Fight. 
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Others remembring that the Church abhors 
thofe Minifters who fhed Blood, fcrupled 
to do it, being contented to pray for the 
happy Succefs of the Bartel. The Wifett 
Bithops redeemed themfelves, paying a Sum 
of Money to be difpenfed from going to 
the War: They only fenc cheir Vaifals un- 
der the Condutt of an Avoue, That Avon, 
otherwife call’d Vidame, was a Brave and 
Powerful Noble, chofen by the Churches to 
defend their Patrimony: But it frequently 
fell out that they committed a Sheep to the 
Care of a Wolf; for the Vidame feldom 
failed to make himfel€ Mafier of Pate of 
their Lands. 

The Armies of the Nation confifted of 
that Multitude of great and little Vaffals: 
Thofe Armies were fo numerous, when all 
came together, that they made up above 
Two Hundred Thoufand Men. The King 
was hardly the more. powerful for it, becaule 
he could not difpofe of them. When thofe 
Troops had ferved Twenty Five, Thirty, 
or Forty Days, according to the Cuftom of 
the Country, or the Dury of the Fief, the 
Lords went hore withthem. Every Great 
Man wasthe more careful to preferve his 
own Troops, becaufe he could not expe& 
to be refpeéted burt in Proportion to the 
good Condition of thofe which he kept on 
Foot. Such an Independence occafioned 
the Want of Difcipline in thofe Armies. 
Orders were not carefully obeyed ; and up. 
on a Day of Bartel it frequently happened 
that the Lords, to have the Glory of giving 
the firflt Onfet, fell upon the Enemies at 
Random: This Impetuofity has occationed 
at all cimes the greateft Misfortunes of 
France, and particularly the Lofs of the 
bloody Bartel of Creffy under Philip VI. and 
that of Poitiers under King John. 

The greateft Part of the French Armies 
under the Reign of the Merovingians con- 
fifted only of Foot. Under Pepin and Char- 
lemagne there was almoft an equal Number 
of Gendarme: and Foot; but when the Fiefs 
became Hereditary during the Decay of the 
Carlovingian Houle, the French Armies, 
though never fo numerous, confifted chiefly 
of Horfe. There were but few Foor, 
which ferved only to ftir the Ground, to go 
to the Forrage, and to fet up Batteries. 
The Infantry never fought in a Body: They 
were placed between the Files of the Gend.- 
armes, and theic chief Bufinefs wag to res 
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lieve them, when they had been worfted 
Among other Arms they had Bows and 
Crofs-bows with which they fhot tharp Ar. 
rows, and large Darts, call’d Matras, that 


made a Bruife without any Wound. 

Ona Day of Battel the French wholly re. 
lied upon the Cavalry. Their Offenfive 
Arms were a Lance anda Sabre, Inftead of 
a Jacket of Mail, which had been uted for 
along time, they took for their Defenfive 
Arms about the Year i300. a Cuirafs, Brat. 
fers, Cuifles, Leg-pieces, and Gantlets, 
Thus the Cavalry were armed from Top to 
Toe: Befides, their Horfes were barbed, 
that is, covered with an Armour, fo thar 
thofe Squadrons feemed to be all of fron, 
All the Gendarmes had a Helmet: The King 
wore it yilded, the Dukes and Counts filve. 
red over, Gentlemen of Ancient Extraéti. 
on wore it of polifhed Steel, and others on. 
ly of Iron. The Colours of the Infanrry 
were only of painted Cloth ; the Standards 
of the Cavalry were of Velvet or Taffery; 
and as the Bannerets were more or lefs 
diftinguifhed, the S:andards of their Com. 
panies were more or lefs embroidered. 
The largeft and the fineft Scandard was the 
Royal Penon. About the Year 1100. they 
began to faften that Pewon to the Top of a 
Matt, or large Tree, fet upon a Scaffold, 
which itood upon a Waggon drawn by Ox. 
en covered with Velvet-Houfings adorned 
with Devices, or with the Vrince’s Cypher. 
A Prieft faid Mafs every Day early in the 
Morning at the Foot of the large Tree. 
Ten Koights mounted the Guard Night and 
Day upon the Scaffold ; and asmany Trum- 
pets founded continually at che Foot of the 
Tree to animate the Troops. That cum- 
berfome Machine, contrived in Italy, was 
not ufed in France above a Hundred and 
Twenty or Thirty Years. Ie ftood in the 
Center of the Army: The greateft Blows 
were firuck there, to cake the Royal Penon, 
or to defend it; for there could be no com- 
pleat Victory without getting it, nor a com- 
pleat Defeat without lofing ir. 

Befides that Banner, which was properly 
the Banner of France, the Kings had alfo che 
Banner of the thoft Celebrated Saint in the 
Kingdom carried in their Armies: The 


Hiftories of the Firft and Second Race men- 
tion only St. Martin's Chappe, which was @ 
Veil of Taffety, on which the Saint was 
painted, and which had Iain one or yi 

ays 
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Days upon his Tomb. That Veil was kept 
with great Refpe& under a Tent. Before 
an Engagement it was carried round the 
Camp as it were in Triumph. The Power 
of that Saint was accounted fo grear, that 
when a King had that Veil, he did not 
doubt of obtaining the Vittory. 

St. Martin’s Chappe was in Vogue Six Hun- 
dred Years; and ‘hen in the XiIth Century 
it was fucceeded by another Banner no lefs 
Famous, cail’d Oriflamme from its being in- 
ter{perfed with Gold Flames. According to 
fome Hiftorians it was brought from Hea- 
ven to Clovu, or to Charlemagne, and it went 
thither again in the Time of Charles VII. 
This Story and many others are to be found 
in the old Chronicles. The Oriffamme was 
nothing elfe but the Banner, that uted to be 
carried -t the Proccflion of S¢ Denys, and 
in the Wars which ric Monks of that Abby 
had with their Neighbours) The Vidame of 
thofe Monks, who was the Count de Veain, 
fecched it from their Churca before he went 
into the Field ; and brought it back again 
wit) great Pomp when the War was ended. 
Lewis VI. having got the Vexin, made Ufe 
of tice Or:flamme, as tae Counts did before 
him: Hence it is chat his Succeffors had it 
Carried in the:r Armies together with the 
Banner of Feamce ( None but the moft Re- 
nowned Kaigars “cre intrufted with cither 
of them) If rhe Orifflamme was not feen 
under the Reign of Charles VII. ’tis becaufe 
he could not go and fetch it out of the Ab- 
by of St, Denys, the Exglifh being Mafters of 
it: And becaufe he did not ufe it in the 
Wars which he had with them , he and the 
other Kings negletted that Banner. By 
which Means it remained buried in Oblivi- 
on, though it continued to be.in the Trea- 
fure of that Abby. Ic was there ftill in 
1596. but Half eaten up with Mites. 

We pafs over Curious Obfervations upon 
private Wars, Turnaments, and Heraldry ; 
but the Author’s Enquiries about the Origin 
of the Sciences ought not to be omitted. 


Of the Origin and Progre/s of Learning 
in France. 


_ THE Franks, having fettled themfelves 
in France, recalled the Learned Men. Chil- 
dcbert {poke good Latin, Charibert {poke it 
better ftill , and Chilperic in Pertettion. 
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Gontran being at Orleans was harangued in 
Hebrew, Arabick, Greek, and Latin. Clotari- 
us II. was a Scholar; his Son Dagobert loved 
Learning ; Letters were only neglected un- 
der the Tyranny of the Mayors. 

The Sciences revived under Charlemagne. 
This Admirable Prince was fo fond of them. 
that he began to ftudy ac Thirty Years of 
Age. Pifanus taught him Latin, Alcwinus 
Dialectick , Rhetorick, and Aftronomy. 
Charlemagne read every Day the Scripture , 
the Fathers, or Hiftory. He was fo defi- 
rous of reviving Learning in France, that he 
ordered great and {mall Schools to be fet up 
in Cathedral Churches, and in the richett 
Abbies. Canonsand Monks were appointed 
to teach Divinity in the great Schools, and 
Philofophy in the fmall ones. Charles the 
Bald was a very knowing Prince. After 
him Learning was laid afide , by Reafon of 
Foreign and Civil Wars, till the Reign of 
King Robert, Under that of Lewis VII. 
who died in September 1180, they {poke as 
good Latin at Paris, as they did at Rome un- 
der the Empire of the Antonines, and better 
than they did in France till the Reiga of 
Francis 1. 

There were in the Kingdom Men well 
skill’d in all Sorts of Learning at the End 
of the Eleventh Century, and many nore 
ftill in the Twelfth. Some Divines of that 
Time have preferved their Reputation to 
this Day : They bad a Sublime and Penetra- 
ting Genius; but were fo jealous one of 
another, that they invented a Thoufand 
Cavils to maintain their Opinions, or rather 
not to have the Mortification of yielding co 
others 

The Ancient Theology, which has been 
revived within thefe Forty or Fifty Years, 
confifted in the Study of the Scripture and 
Tradition. Religion teaching us to believe 
Myfteries without pretending to dive into 
them, they were contented co know the 
Chriftian Do&rines , and to prove them by 
the Scripture and the Works of the Fathers. 
Berengarius Archdeacon of Angers, and Lan- 


france Abbot of Bec in Normandy , occafioned 


the Scholaftick Divinity. The Archdeacon 
having taught a new Opinion concerning 
the Eucharift about the Year 1047. the Ab- 
bot alledged againft him many Paflages out 
of the Fathers and the Scripture. Berenga- 
vius had recourfe in that Difpute to the 
Subtilties. and Diftin@ions of Ariffotle’s oe 
gick. 








ick. Lanfranc, and thofe who fided with 
him, perceiving that their Adverfary was 
‘highly applauded by Reafon of thofe Subtil- 
ties, made Ufe of the fame Weapons, not 
only upon this Subje&, but alfo upon all 
ethers. Abelard, Gilbertus Porretanus Bifhop 
of Poitiers, and many other Learned’ Men of 
that Time, followed the fame Method. 
Though thofe Learned. Men had already 
brought that Method into Vogue, it was 
much more efteemed, ever fince the Famous 
Peter Lombard; ( who is generally looked up- 
on asthe Father of School-Divinity, ) pub- 
lifhed his Book of Sentences in 1150. 
Peter Loinbard was indebted for his Elevation 
to the generous Humility of PA: lip of France, 
who had been his Difciple. That Prince, 
who was the Fifth Son of Lewis the Big, 
and Canon of Paris, being elected to the 
Bifhoprick of that City, refigned it in Fa- 
vour of Feter, to thew chat on fuch an Oc- 
cafion,Learning oughe to prevail even upon 
a Royal Extraétion. Alexander de Halis, dl- 
bertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas, Ccom- 
mented the Book of Sentences. The Sum- 
ma Of Thomas Aquinas has always been look 
ed upon as an Excellent Abridgment of all 
the Parts of Theology. Ihefe who are 
not pleafed with chac Work, have nothing 
“to object againft ic, but that he does too 
frequently make Ufe ef Ariftorle, to prove 
and to explain the Chriftian Do&trines. 
Thofe Bodies of Divinity did generally 
meet with a good Reception, becaufe the 
Study of St. 7homas took up lefs Time, than 
the Study of Pofitive Theology, which 
comprehends the Holy Scripture, the Coun- 
cils, the Fathers, and Hiftory. Another 
Reafon of the Pregrefs of Scholaftick Divi- 
nity, is, that chofe who underftood it, were 
almoft fure of overcoming any Adverfary, 
without being worfted, becaufe it afforded 
a prodigious Number of Subtilties, Diftin- 
&tions, and Subterfuges. Young People 
were fo pleafed with thofe Advantages, 
that they applied themfelves wholly to chat 
Theology, and gave over the Seudy of tie 
Scripture , and [radition, and even of 
School-Learning: Which is the Reafon 
why fuch a coarle and barbarous Latin has 
been. {poken in the Schools to this Day. 
The old Divines , who had gone chrough a 
differnet Courfe of Studies, rofe up againft 
the New, and openly acculed them of being 
at leaft guilty of Herefy. The New ones 
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Jaughed at them, and called them filly Men 


who had not Wic enough to love Subtilries 
’ 


and ftyled them Bible-Divines, by way of 
Irony ; meaning that they underftood the 
Bible , but were not able to extricate them. 
felves out of a Sophifm. This Quarrel 
lafted alongtime. At laft the Scholatticks 
prevailed, and no other Theology but theirs 
has been taught within thefe Five or Six 
Hundred Years. That Theology had jrts 
Rife in France, and flourifhed there more 
than in any other Country. 

Cavils and captious Subtilties crept much 
about the fame time into the Schools of 
Law and Phylick. The Body of Law (I 
mean the Civil Law, which contains the 
Code, the Digeft, the Novels, and the Infi- 
tutes) Jay buried in Oblivion for a lon 
time, and was altogether unknown before 
the City of Me/f was taken by the Pifans, 
Having found it there, they took it, and put 
it into che Hands of a German, called Vare 
mier. to revile it. Varnier publifhed it at 
Bologna about the Year 1130. +lacentinus, 
a Scholar of Varnier, came into France to 
teach that Law about the Year 1170, It 
met with a good Reception there: The 
great Senfe and Equity obfervable in that 
Law were genesally admired. However, 
though it was highly cftecined by the Learn. 
ed, the Popes and the Kings of France pro- 
hibited that Study: The Popes were afraid 
it would prejudice che Study of Divinit§; 
and the Kings of France were not willing to 
give any Handle to the Pretenfions of the 
Emperor, by fuffering that the Roman Law 
fhould be taught in their Dominions. At 
Jaft this Fear vanifhed away; the Prohibi- 
tion was taken off; and when Pbilip IV. 
furnamed the Fair, founded an Univerfity at 
Orleans in 1312. he ordered that neither 
Phyfick, nor Divinity, nor Philofophy, nox 
Grammar fhould be taught in it, but only 
the CivilLaw. Though the Law is nota 
Rule, but only a Precedent at Paris, and in 
thofe Provinces that govern themfelves by 
Cuftom ; yet it is fo much efteemed , that 
no Man can be made a Magiftrate without 
being examined about the Civil Law. 

This Law was quickly attended with the 
Canon-Law. Gratian, a Benedi&in Monk, 
who lived then at Bologna , being jealous of 
Varnier's Reputation, betook himfelf to 
make a Collection of Canons and Decretals, 
in order to form a Body of Law, — 
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Ecclefiaftical Differences might be determi- 
ned: And becaufe the Law runs upon Per- 
fons, ABions, and Things, that Compiler di- 
vided his Work into Three Parts. In the 
rirft, he explains in a Hundred and One 
Diftin&tions what concerns Perfons ; in the 
Second, what belongs to Judgments, which 
he does in Thirty Six Caufes; and in the 
Third, what relates to Sacred Things, in 
Five Diftin@ions, The Decree of Gratian, (fo 
they call his Book, which came out the firft 
time in 1151.) was the Beginning and Foun- 
dation of the Canon Law: That Law was 
enlarged in time by the Addition of the 
Decretals, the Sexte, and the Clementines, 
which are as many Colle€tions of the Con- 
ftirutions of Popes. 

The Canon Law met at leaft with as good 
a Reception as the CivilLaw. The Decree 
was approved by Eugemius HII. the Decretals 
by Gregory IX. che Sexte by Boniface VIIL. 
the Clementines by Clement V. The Popes 
ordered that Law to be taught all over 
Chrifend m. Their Authority was then fo 
much refpe&ted, that no body made any 
Oppofition againft it: Only the Judges of 
France tefufed to admit the Sexte, by Reafon 
of a Quarre]) between Borx:face VIII and 
Philio the Fair. This Exception prejudiced 
the Canon Law; but it was much more 
‘prejudiced by the Pragmatick Sanction made 
at Bourges by Charles VII. in 1438. After 
wards the Concordate between Leo X, and 
Francis I. in 1516. and then the Famous 
Ordinances of Cremieuw 1536. Of Orleans 
1s60. of Moulins Six Years after, and of 
Blois 1579. did fo weaken that Law, that it 
is no longer obferved in France, unlefs it 
agrees with the Ordinances of the Kings. 

Generally fpeaking, there is nothing finer, 
nor more judicious, than the Difpofition of 
thofe Two Laws. Every body was pleafed 
with them at firft,in Hopes that there would 
be no Differences for the time to come, or 
at leaft that they would be more ealily de- 
termined; but it quickly appeared that a 
Multitude of Laws, far from preventing 
Conteftations , ‘does but multiply them. 
Where there are few Judges and few Civili- 
ans, there are but few Law-Suits ; as it has 
been obferved at alltimes, that where there 
are few Phyficians, there are but few fick 
People. When they were banifhed from 
Rome for the Space of a Hundred Years, 
People did not die fo fait as they did before ; 
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and ‘tis obfervable that in Mufcovy, where 
there are no Phyficiens, nor Apothecaries 
to this Day, People live longer than any 
where elfe. 

The Ancient Phyfick, that was ufed in 
France for the Space of Six or Seven Hun- 
dred Years, confifted in preventing Diftem. 
pers, and bearing one’s IiJnefs patiently, ia 
Abftinence, and the Practice of plain and 
common Remedies. That natural Phylick 
is {till pra&tifed with good Succefs among 
poor People in the Couatiy : Sobriety is the 
Reafon why they are feld: m fick; their Ab- 
{tinence prevents the Violence of their Dif 
eafes ; and they have no other Remedies 
but fome Herbs, which they have been told, 
are properto cure their IJInefs. If the Re- 
medies, ufed by Phyficians in Hofpicals un. 
der the Two Firft Races, had been careful. 
ly recorded, there is now no Difeafe bur 
what might eafily be cured. The Simples 
that come from the Levant, and other Fo- 
reign Remedies, were unknown to the 
French before the Year 1150, or thereabouts. 

Some Curious Men having read Hippocra- 
tes and Galen, newly tranflated into Latin, 
were fo pleafed with them, that they began 
to defpife Natural Phyfick, and to fay, that 
if it had cured any body, it was only by 
Chance. Thofe Curious Men pretended to 
have found in Hippocrates the Art of exerci- 
fing Phyfick, not at Random, as before, 
but according to Rules and Principles ; and 
as if their Reading had plainly difcovered 
to them al] the Secrets of Nature, they fti- 
led themfelves Phy/icrans, that is, Men who 
know how Nature works, and how fhe may 
be recovered when fhe is out of Order: 
A vain Pretenfion; the more frivolous, (as 
fome Ciiticks will have it,) becaufe Books 
do not enable a Man to know Difeafes and 
Remedies, much lefs to apply proper Re- 
medies co a Diftemper ; Experience being 
the only thing that can afford fuch an Ad. 
vantage. 

The better a Man knows the Humen Bo- 
dy, how the Blood is made, how Digeition 
and Nutrition are performed, the better he 
knows Difeafes, which arife from fome Dif 
order that difturbs thofe Operations. Bur, 


fay thofe Criticks, how could any one af- 
firm in the Twelfth Century, that he knew 
the Stru&ture of the Body ? Anatomy was 
hardly known at that Time : The Diffe&tion 
of Human Bodies was accounted a Sacrilege 
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till the Reign of Francis 1 and the Emperor 
Charles V. confulted the Divines of Sala. 
ca. to know whether a Body might bs 
dificéted with a good Confcience. Vefalius, 
a Flemijh Chyfician, who died in 1564. is the 
Firft who cleared what we call Anatomy: 
That Science wes perfetted by new Difco- 
veries. Harucy, an Englifh Phyfician, dif- 
covered the Circulation of the Blood in 
1628. Pequet, a Frenchman, found out the 
Receptacle of the Chyle in 1661. and ano. 
ther the Lymphatick Veffels Two Years af. 
ter. Though the Phyficians, who pradticed 
under the Reign of Lewis the Young, knew 
none of thofe Difcoveries; yet they fancied 
they had a great Skill in the Medical Arr, 
becaufe they had read Hippocrates and Galen. 

As foon as thofe Two Authors began to 
be known in Frawce, Phyficians made it their 
y Bufinefs to underftand their Works. 
The Reputation of thofe Greek Writers, the 
Obfcurity of their Writings, (fuch is the 
Nature of Men, that they efteem only 
what comes from remote Countries, and 
generally admire what they do not under. 
jtand,) but above all a Conceit that Difeafes 
would be more eafily cured by the Method 
of thofe Great Men, did fo impofe upon 
the World , that they were afhamed to ufe 
thofe Plants that grew in France, and valued 
only thofe that came from the Eaf, and had 
an Emphatick Name, as many Greek Names 
are. The Students of Phyfick, inftead of 
vifiting fick People frequently, and careful. 
ly oblerving the Nature of a Difeafe, the 
Degree of its Malignity, by what Remedies 
it might be cured, applied themfelves whol- 
ly to read the Greeks and the dradians full of 
Sophifms and Arguments Pro and Con. 
Such a Method occafioned the Uncertainty, 
which has prevailed in Phyfick for many 
Ages, to the Difparagement of that Art. 
if France has produced able Phyficians at all 
times, it is rather an Effeét of the Pra€tice, 
than of the Theory. The moft. Famous 
Galeni fi among the French Phyficians is John 
Fernel, born at Clermont in Beauvoifis , in the 
Year 15c6. The Purity and Elegance of 
his Latin Style, his Wifdom, and his great 
Capacity, procured him fuch a Reputation, 
that even in his own Time Hippocrates and 
Galen were thought to have no other Advan- 
rege above him, but that of being more An- 
cient, 


We muft refer the Readers to the Book ir 
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felf They will find in it the Ufages of the 
Kingdom during the Minority of the Kings 
the Origin of the Third State. and j;, Ae 
troduction into the General States; an Ac. 
count of the Revenues of the Ancieng 
Kings of France ; for what Reafons Taxes 
have been laid ; the Variations of Coins . 
the Creation, Suppreflion, and Pre.eminen. 
ces of the great Officers of the Crown; the 
Alteration made in all the Parts of the Go. 
vernment under Charles VII. the odd Varj. 
ety of Modes ; the Progrefs of Arts; the 
extravagant Fondnefs of the French for Ga. 
ming,and by what Laws it has been reftrain. 
ed from time to time. 


A fhort Supplement to thisy Extra may bs 
Seen above, pag 95, 95. 
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AVER TISSEMENT deMr. le 
Chevalier DE BELLEVILLE 
{ur la Patrie de M, Flechier, avec 


une Defcription Hiftorique du 
Comté Venaiffin, 


That is, A SHORT’ HISTORICAL 
DESCRIPTION of the County 
Venaiflin, occafioned by a Miftake 
about the Native Country of the late 
Bifhop Flechier. By the Chevalier 
DE BELLEVILLE. 


Reverend Father, 


OUR Memoirs (of Trevowx) are written 
with fo much Exa&tnefs , and you are 

fo careful to mend the Faults, which creep 
into them, that I fhall take the Liberty to 
give you Notice of a Miftake, which you 
have not obferved ; doubrlefs becaufe few 
People know the {mall Province belonging 
to the Pope , and fituated between Provence, 
Dauphine, and the Rhone, which divides it 
from Languedoc. ’Tis therefore neceflary 
that I fhould give a general Notion of if, 
till an able Pen publifhes the Hiftory of 


that State, which would not be unaccepta- 
ble to the Learned, 


] find 
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J find in your Memoirs for November laft, 
and in the Charaéer t of Bifbop Flechier, that 
this [J]uftrious Prelate was born at Pernes in 
the County of Avignon. You fhould have 
{id in the County Venaifin, fince the City 
of Avignon is neither the —— of this laft 
Province, wherein Pernes ftands, nor even 
contained in it. Though that City belongs 
eo the fame Prince, its Laws and its Cuftoms 
are quite different from thofe of the County 
vinaifin: Befides, it makes no part of the 
States of this Province, which meet at 
Carpentras the Chief City , and the 
ufual Refidence of the Refor , who 
governs the whole County. I think it will 
not be amifs, Reverend Father, to give a 
{hort Defcription of that Country , for the 
Information of thofe who live in remote 
Provinces, and to fhew in a few Words, how 
the County Venaifin, and about Two Hundred 
Years after, the City of Avignon fell under 
the Dominion of the Holy See. 

Pope Clement VI. purchafed the City of 
Avignon the 19th of Fune 1348. of Joan of 
Naples, with the Confent of the Prince of 
Tarente her Husband. Many Writers fay 
it was only a Mortgage; but the contrary 
appears from the Words of the Contra&, as 
they are to be found in Noguier’s Hiftory of 
the Bifhops of Avignon, Vendimus, cedimus, 
concedimus , ad perpetunm, Civitatem noftram 
Avenions cum toto territorio G& confinibus, 
From that Time Avignon did always belong 
to the Holy See, without being united to 
the County Venaifin. The Vice-Legate re- 
fidesin that City. Samuel Guichenon tells us, 
that Francis a Conziaco was the Firft Vice- 
Legate fent thither by the Holy See, in the 
Year 1418, I need not fay any thing more 
of the City of Avignon: Its Greatneis, and 
Uiluftrious Nobility, its Univerfiry, Palece, 
and fine Walls are fufficiently known. Nei- 
ther fhall I mentionthe Power of the Vice« 
Legates: Every body knows it. 

The County Venaifin confifts of about 
Fourfcore Towns or Villages. Its Situation 
is Admirable : That Country is not fo hot 
as the Lower Provence, and the Winter is 
very tolerable. Some pretend that the Name 
County Venaifin, in Latin Comitatus Venafci- 


- 





—- 


1 The Charafer of that Eloquent Bifsop may 
be feen above, p4g. 3°, & feq. 
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mus, is derived from Venafane, which was 
formerly a confiderable Town of this Pro. 
vince ; but this Etymology is not very pre- 
bable, fince f¥ena/que it felf had its Name 
from the River on which it ftands, call’d the 
Nefque, in Latin Nafca, or Nefca, as if one 
fhould fay % Ve, or Voyex la Nefaue, fre the 
Nefque. ’Tis more likely that this Province 
had its Name from Venatione, all Sorts of 
Game having been at all times very plenti- 
fulin this Country: Nay, the Ancient In- 
habitants worfhipped Diana as their chief 
Deity, and ere&ted feveral Temples to that 
Goddefs. There is one to be {ven fil! pret- 
ty entire at Venafque: Only the Columnsand 
other Ornaments have been removed to 
Carpentras, and other Places, to beautity 
{ome Churches. 

This Province, which was formerly fub. 
je&t tothe Romans , made afterwards Part of 
the Kingdom of Aries, from which it was 
difmembred about the Year 946. and then it 
formed the Wefern Provence, otherwile called 
the Marquifate of Provence. Faidide, Daugh- 
ter of Gilbert Count of Provence , had it for 
her Portion in 1112, with one Half of the 
City of Avignon, when fhe married A/phon- 
fws Count of Touloufe. After the Death of 
Gilbert, there was a Partition made between 
Raymond Berenger Count of Barcelona, the 
Husband of Dulcia another Daughter of the 
faid Gilbert, and the faid Alphonfus Husband 
of Faidide. By this Partition in the Year 
1125. 2ll the Country from the Durance to 
the J/ere, fell to the Lot of the Counts of 
Touloufe. But Raymond the Old, Count of 
Touloufe, was deprived of ir, for fiding with 
the Albigenfes , and his States were given to 
Simen Count de Montfort, who performed 
Homage for them to Philip Auguft. Raymond 
the Young was reftored to them after the 
Death of his Father; but fome time afte: 
having alfo fided with the Aldigenfes, King 
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har rather to fignify le gue de Ja 
Nefque, (the Ford of the Nefque); for ve in 
the Language of the Ancient Gauls fignifies guc, 
(Ford ) and comes frem the Latin Vadum. 
There is fill in the Lower Normandy, mear tie 
Mouth of the Rivers Vire and Taute, le grand 
vé & le petit vé, majus vadum, minus va- 
dum. (This is a Note of the Authors of the Me- 
moirs of Trevowx ) — 
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with the Count at Pars in 1228. By this 
Treaty the Count yielded up to the King all 
the Territories, which he poffets’d beyond 
%& the Rhone in the Kingdom of Franee, and 
to the Pope thofe that did belong to him 
on this Side of that River. 

From that Time che Counts of Touloufe 
fet on Foot feveral Negotiations to recover 
the County Venaifin ; but after they had ex- 
ercifed their Jurifdi€tion in it for fome 
time, they were forced to yield up that Pro- 
vince to the Holy See, which has peaceably 
enjoyed it ever fince. Pope Clement V. in 
order to gain the Love of the Inhabitants, 
came to live inthe County of Avignon, and 
built a Palace very near Malaucene towards 
the Spring of the Graufol, where he fpent 
Part of the Year. The fame Pope built 
another Palace at Monlewx half a League 
from Carpentras, where he alfo refided. It 
was in this laft Palace, that he caufed a Sil- 
ver Coin to be ftamped, on which he takes 
the Title of Comes Venetini. Thofe Coins are 
to be found ftillin the Cabinets of fome Cu- 
rious. I might have been more particular 
upon this Head; but I leave it to thofe 
who fhall undertake to publith a compleae 
Hiftory of this County. I fhall only fay 
fomething concerning the principal Towns. 

Carpentras is the Capita) City of this Pro- 
vince. Pliny calls it Carpentoracte Meminirum. 
It ftands upon the River Laufon, in a Coun- 
try fruitful in Wine, Oui, Soffron, and all 
other things neceflary for Life A vaft 
Quantity of Silk-Worms are bred in this 
Country; and the So1i looks like a Foreft 
by reafon of the great Number of Mulber- 
ry-trees with which the Fields are lined 
The Walls of Carpentras are very fine: 
They were built by Clement VIL. and Benes 
di# VUI. of fine Square Stones. There is 
a very Ancient Trophy in the Epifcopal 





% Ths Letter was written in oke County 
Venaiffin. 
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Lewis VIII. came to make War with him. 
That Prince had almoft deprived him of all 
his Dominions, when he died in 1226. His 
Son Lewis IX. made a Treaty of Peace 
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Palace, reprefenting a Conqueror who holds 
Two Kings in Chains. Ic is thought to be 
Part of the Monument, which Cneius Dy; 
tins Aenobarbus, andQ. Fabius Maximus F- 
rected after they had overcome the Alobroges 
and the Arverni. This City is very popu. 
lous The Cathedral Church and the 
Bifhop’s Palace are admired for their Beay. 
ty: They are built according to the Modern 
Way. There is in that Church a preci. 
ous Relick, viz. one of the Nails with 
which our Lord was faftened to the Crofs. 
It has the Shape of a Horfe-Bic, having for. 
merly (as ’tis faid) been put to that Ute for 
the Emperor Conftantine: That Bit is not 
entire: The remaining Part of it is kept ar 
Milan. Among the Illaftrious Bithops of 
this City, they reckon Julian de la Ronere, 
who was made Pope by the Name of 7x. 
livs 1. and fome Saints, fuch as St Confan- 
tin and Sc. Seffan. The Governor of the 
County Venaifin refidesin this City, and the 
Court of Finances is fetrled in ir 5 bur chis 
Town is chiefly known ia the Ne-ghbour. 
ing Provinces, by Keo! aM rkct kepe 
in it every Friday clorted to by great 
Muititudes of * 

The Secoud “ilhoprick is Vazfon upon the 
Onvafe, known co the Ancients by the 
Name of «a/:0 Hocontiorum It was formerly 


avery confiderable City ; but having been 


defiroyed by the Goths, and other Nerthern 
Narions, it has loft in a great Meafure its 
Ancient Splendor. They find every Day, 
by digging up the Gciand thins this Town, 
precious Monuments of Antiquity, fuch as 
Urns, Sepulchral Lamps, Infcriptions, and 
Medals. Perhaps I fhall quickly commu. 
nicate to you a Noble Infcription lately 
found upon a Marble Pedeftal. 

The City of Cavaillon is the Third Bifhop- 
rick of this Country : They are all Suffra- 
gans of the Archbithop of Avignon. The 
Town of Pernes is almoft as large as Carpen- 
tras: The Reéors did formerly refide in it 
for fome time. LIfe is very well known 
for the good Trouts it affords to all the 
Country, and for the Fountain of Veuclufe 
only Half a League diftant from it. Vawe 
reas, Malaucene, Caderouffz, and Sanians, ate 
alfo confiderable Towns, I fhall conclude 


this Letter without enlarging upon them. 


IV. OB- 
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IV. 


OBSERVATIONS du R. P. AU- 
BERT de la Compagnie de Je- 
{us, Profeffeur Royal de Mathe- 
matiques a Caen, fur des Co- 


quillages. 


That is, OBSERVATIONS upon 
Shells. By Father A U BERT a 
Feluit, Regius Profefjor of Mathes 
maticks at Caen. 


Reverend Father, 


% HEN I writ to your Reverence 
W fome Months ago, that an Egg of a 
Hen ¢ had been broughe to me, in which I 
had f una a Hair of a Horfe mane, one 
might eafily believe that J had obferved it 
fo carefuily, as not to be miftaken about tt. 
And indeed, not to fay that the Perfon who 
got ther Egg, aad brought it to me, would 
not have been fo induftrious , as to chruft a 
Hair inco it through an imperceptible Hole; 
I oble; ved , char though the Egg was broke 
at one of the Ends, there was no Hole near 
the Fnds of the Hair, and that thofe Ends 
were engaged in the White at a confidera- 
ble Dittance from the Shell : And therefore 
One might very well infer from thence, that 
the Hair was not put into the Egg by any 
Trick, Befides, I remember I have read in 
the Hiftory of the Academy of Sciences, 
that a Man being let Blood, a Pin was found 
inthe Vein: That Pin did certainly circu. 
late with the Blood, fince he {wallowed it. 
Many Intelligent Perfons have aflured me, 
that they have found May-Bugs in fome 
Fggs; and Two confiderable and credible 
Perfons have lately told me, that they ob- 
ferved in the fame Egg of a Hen, above- 
mentioned , a May-Bug half digefted . and 
that the Feet and the Tail of that Infe& 
were enclofed in the Shell, and, in fome 
Manner, identified with it, The like Ex- 





A See above, pag. 208, Col. 2. and 231, 
ol, 2, 
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amples are not very fcarce in Phyfical Books; 
and I think it were better to endeavour to 
explain them, than to afcribe them to Want 
of Exattnefs in thofe by whom they are 
mentioned. 

Give me Leave, Reverend Father, to im- 
part to you fome Obfervations, which I 
have made upon Sea-fhells. Any one who 
walks along the Sea-fhore, in this Province, 
will eafily find fome of thofe Shells, Two 
of which are requifite to enclofe a Fith, that 
have been petrified , and are become a folid 
Body. The Place of the Fifh, or the Space 
between both Shells, is fill’d up by a very 
hard CryftaNization confifting of tranfpa- 
rent Clods. ‘Whe Subftance of the Shell 
can hardly be diftinguifhed: It is only a 
ftony and hard Cruft , which preferves the 
Figure of the Shell, and its Channels, and 
other Ornaments. The Two Shells ftick fo 
clofe, that one can hardly fee the Place 
where they opened. My Thoughts about 
that Petrification are as follow. 

When the Fifh, which inhabited thofe 
Shells, isdead , they remain united toge- 
ther by a Kind of Joint. In chat Condition 
they fink a little into the Sand ; and then a 
ftony Sale , like that which forms Corals 
and Plants inthe Sea, and Cryftals and pre- 
cious Srones in the Earth, penetrates into 
them, and being filerated through the Poses 
of thofe Shells, forms a Cryftallization, 
which fills up the empty Space between 
them, as Salt-petre being exalted penetrates 
into an Earchen Pot , and is Cryftallized on 
the other Side. If the Shells, when they 
fink, are full of Earth, Dire, or coarfe 
Sand, the internal Cryftallization is not 
Tranfparent, but coarfe and dark: Ie is on- 
ly a Sort of Stone not to be penetrated by 
the Light ; and this is the Cafe of many of 
thofe petrified Shells. 

Thofe Stony Salts , the Exiftence where 
of is certain, and may eafily be proved, 
onght to produce Two Effedts by getting 
through the Subftance of the Shell. 1. They 
muft needs foften that Subftance , much in 
the fame Manner as Water foftens the Earth » 
that it goes through : Hence it is that thofe 
Shells, when they are unequally prefled by 
the Sand, or by other Bodie:, change their 
Figure a little, as if they conlifted of foft « 
Wax. I fhould have been glad to find fome 
in that State of Softnefs ; but perhaps it is 
with thofe petrified Shells, as with Corals 


and 
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and Sea-plants, that appear in our Fens only 
with their acquired Hardnefs, though their 
Vegetation proves that they have been foft. 
>, {he Second Effeét of Salt is to eat up by 
Degrees the very Subftance of the Shell, 
and to take its Place; as by making many 
Holes in a Board, it Jofes Part of its own 
Matter , and the Iron-Tools fill up its 
room. Thofe Salts; like fo many Wedges, 
divide the Subftance of the Shell, and lye 
{o clofe rogether that they break it in Pieces, 
and preferve its Figure. 

Many of thofe Shells are to be found ftill 
in a Walley Three Leagues diftant from the 
Sea. Ie cannot be denied, that che Sea was 
there in former times: That Element, 
which preys by Degrees upon the Coafts of 
Normandy, ftrives to recover its Ancient 
Dominions. But what fhall we fay of fome 
Hills in this Province, that are Eight Leagues 
diftant from the Sea? They afford a Kind 
of Haflock, which the Country People cal- 
cinate in a Furnace to fatten the Neighbour. 
ing Ground. A vaft Quantity of Sea-fhells, 
very well preferved, are to be found enclo- 
fed in that Haffock. Did the Sea formerly 
inhabit thofe Places? 1 am fure thofe Hills 
are at leaft Seventy or Eighty 7oifes above 
the Level of the Sea. Cylinders very well 
made, and rounded atthe Ends , are alfo to 
be found in that Haflock. They confilt of 
a very fine and very hard Flint, in which 
one may plainly fee Fibres of Lines reach- 
ing from the Axx to the Circumference : 
Nothing can be more orderly difpofed than 
thofe Lines. This feems to prove what has 
been already advanced , that Stones are not 
produced by a Heap of Juices collected at 
Random, but by way of Generation: For 
all thofe Cylinders are perfectly alike, both 
in the Infide and in the Outfide ; and it ap- 
pears, that the Laws of Motion are too 


fimple to produce fuch an exa& and uniform 
Order. 





\. 


TES HOMMES. Suivant la Co- 
pie de Paris, a Amiterdam, chez 


Francois L Honore. MDCCXIL. 
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Thatis, THE DIFFERENT cys. 
RACTERS of Men. Reprinted from 
the Paris Edition, Amfterdam 
1712. In 120. pagg. 206, Sold 
by J. Moetjens,and M. C. Le Cene 
in the Strand. p 


T HIS is the Book, which I have men. 

tioned above, pag. 231. It runs upon 
an inexhauftible Subje&t. ‘There is fuch 4 
prodigious Number of different Chara@ers 
among Men, that an Ingenious Writer. 
well acquainted with Human Nature,would 
not find it a very difficule thing to publith 
feveral Books like this. The beft Account 
I can give of this Work, is to infert here 
fome Paflages out of it. 


I. 


Any Preferment, for the fake of which 
one muft lay afide Probity , were it but for 
one Moment, cannot be fued for, but bya 
difhoneft Man. Whoever is fully perfua. 
ded of it, will not be much concerned, if 
he does not raife himfelf. 


Il. 


Thofe who fancy that Great Men are 
willing to do fomething for us, becaufe 
they receive in a polite Manner whatever 
we do to pleafe them, are little acquainted 
with their Character. The only way to 
make a Patron of a Man placed in a high 
Station, is to make one’s felf ufeful to him. 


Ill, 


The Defire of being efteemed by Men, 
or the Fear of being defpifed by them, 
hinders a great many People from doing ill 
Attions : But an Honeft Man dreads only 
his own Confcience, and endeavours to edi- 


fy himfelf, rather than any body elfe. 


IV. 
Wit may be without Judgment: But 


Judgment can hardly be without Wit. 


Therefore "tis more advantageous to be a 


Man of Judgment, than. to be a Man of 
Wit. 


V, OF . 
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V. 


Of all the Rules of Politenefs none ap- 
pear to me fo troublefome , as that which 
requires, that we fhould hear a Coxcomb 
calk, without fhewing any Uneafineds. 


VI. 


Great Men are apt to fay, that thofe 
whom they oblige, prove ungrateful. They 
fiy right; for, generally {peaking, they be- 
tow their Favours upon undeferving Men, 


VII. 


I fe on my Right Hand a Great Man, 
who looks upon me witha difdainful Air ; 
and on the Left a poor Wretch , who bows 
refpetfully to me. May not I infer from 
this Sight, that if I am aot in fo good Cir- 
cumftances as one of them, the other is 
jJoubtlefs in a much worfe Condition than 
my felf ? 


VI. 


When I fee the bold Countenance of that 
Man, his proud Gate, and his free Deport- 
ment, I judge that he has got a Place ; but 
when I hear him fpeak, I judge he does not 
deferve it. 


1X, 


It is a Kind of a Prodigy to fee a great 
Birth attended with a Superior Genius, and 
all the Qualities of an Honeft Man. [If it 
was acommon thing, the Little ones would 
die of Spite, 


X. 


A Man muft have a Brazen Heart, not te 
be troubled in the Enjoyment of Pleaiures, 
by the Groanings of thofe who are poor, 
aad want Bread. 


XI. 


A Man who has a great Experience of the 
World d Vi 
World, and a great deal of Virtue, will 
ve a very happy Life in a Retirement : 
cutif he has neither of thofe Two Advan- 
tages, he will find ita very difficult thing to 
vear a Retired Life. 
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XII. 


The moft certain Sign of a Man's being 
an ill Man, is when a brighter Fortune 
makes him contemn thofe good Men, whom 
he had an Afton for. 


XITi. 
Loofe Men cry down Women, and yee 
cannot be without them. On the contrary, 


Honeft Men have a Refpe& for Women, 
and yet are not fond of them, 


XIV. 


Is there any Barbarian that would not 
defpife a Nation, the greateft Lords where- 
of {pare nothing to be afflifted at the Ad- 
ventures of a Theatrical Hero; and yet can- 
not be moved with the fad $pedtacle of a 
Thoufand poor Wretches, who groan un- 
der their Sufferings ? 


XV. 


Tn a State of Health a Coxcomb defpifes 
Phyficians, and a Free-thinker laughs at our 
Myfteries ; bue when they fall fick, the one 


has a Refpect for Phyfick, and the othe 
dreads Religion, 





VE. 


A CRITICAL REMARK upon thefe 
Words in St. Matthew's Gofpel , 
Chap. AXALV. wv. fi. K et do Tun- 

Which the Englith Bible 

venders thus: And (the Lord of that 

Servant,) fhall cut him afunder, 


By C. A. Hi. 


ori AaUTOV ° 


E GTI + inAnni fup. M. O&. p. 450. no- 

vam Martianai iententiam de loco Mar. 
thei cap. XXIV. 51. ubi herus domum re- 
dux improbum fervum dicitur Ayereusi omy 
medium divifurus. Primus fibi verum hujus 
loci fenfum inveniile videtur Martianzus, 


— we tt LO ALE LE 


’ Cc +* 
t Taken fromthe AGta Lrudsorum. 
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eumque ait omnes adhuc fugiffe interpretes. 
Ipfe autem de fejun&tione anime & corporis, 
que morte fit, interpretatur. Verum nec 
hxc fententia admitti poteft, cum Chriftus 
apud Mattheum non de divina poena loqua- 
tur, fed de peena, qua herus ille fervum fit 
affeGturus. Itaque videndum eft, que hu- 
manarum poenarum hic locum poffit habere, 
Jam vero medium aliqaem dividere vy td 
fignificat corpus alicujus diffecare, difcin- 
dere: que poena olim non inufitata. Vid. 
Livius lib. I. cap. 28. & lib. VIII. cap. 14 5 
Suetonius in Caligula cap. 27. Gellius Nott. 
Attic. lib. XX. cap.1. Herodotus quogue 
in Polymnia memorat, Xerxis juflu Pycthi- 
um quendam medium diffecium effe, & dimi- 
diam corporis partem alteram a dextro vie 
latere, alteram a fioiftro pofitam effe. Allis 
etiam-gentibus id fupplicii genus ufitatum 
fuifle, ex monimentis hiftoricorum demon- 
ftrat Rupertus in Floro illuftrato ad lib. I. 
cap. 3. §. 8. p. 96, 97. Verum hoc qui- 
dem fupplicium prafenti Matthzi loco mi- 
nime poreft accommodari, tum quia Serva- 
tor nofter loquitur de domino & patre fami- 
lias, cujustantam in fervos poteltatem co 
evo fuifle, nemo dixerit: tum quod memi- 
nit fletus & ftridoris dentium, illam paenam 
fecuturi: id quod punitum fervum vivum 
confervari probar. Apud Horatium Lib. I. 
Sat. 1. v. 100. fecuri medium dividere eft de- 
collare aliquem, caput alicui abfcindere, 
Sed hunc in modum explicari verba Matthai, 
exdem, quas modo attuli, rationes prohi- 
bent. Aliunde igitur lux querenda hifce 
verbis. Autegregie fallor, auc Homerus & 
Arrianus ferent fuppetias & tenebras illius 
loci-difpellent. Apud hunc enim Epittetus 
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lib. IIL. cap. 22. haud procul initio, ea 

qua Chriftus , fimilitudine ufus wo Eten 
Si quis (fervus) in domo fibi arroget gubernati. 
oncm, non Videtur ferendus : aut fi non defiftat 
revertens paterfamilias, atque Videns turbulente 
ipfum fe gerentem , trattum ad fupplicium divi. 
det medium. In Greco eft: érnims tres, 
Apud illum Odyff. lib. XVIIT. v. 345. Ulyf. 
fes ancillam fibi contumeliofis verbis infyl. 
tantem ita locutus reprimit: 


Certe cite Telemacho dicam, canis, qualia dicas, 
iva 0 aot diausrsisn rad una, 
Ut te membratim incidat five diffecet., 





Si queris, quenam peena innuatur, non due 
bito, fervilem penam flagelorum fignificari 
& ab Homero & ab Arriano, itemque a 
Mattheo. Notom quippe eft, Lorridili fa. 
gello (ita vocat Aoratius Lib. I. Sar. 3. v.119.) 
dominos ufos effe ad puniendos fervos. Fla. 
gellis aufem terga eorum quafi fecabantur &, 
ut !’lautum alicubi loqui memini, rumpe. 
bantar. Certe ifthoc dicendi genere ucuntur 
Cyprianus ac Prudeativs Tle Libro de lapfs 
cap. 9. p.127. Cum duriffimi judicisrecrudefcen. 
te favitia jam fatigacum jam laffum corpus 
nunc flagella fcindcrent, eune coxtunderent fuftes. 


‘Hic in Romano martyre: 


Mox & remora vefte virgis verberent, 
Tenerumque ductis ichibus tergum fecent. 


Jam igitur claram effe puto fententiam ver. 
bi illius apud Mattheum : quod an hunc in 
modum a quoquam Interpretum jam fit ex- 
pofitum, me nefcire fateor, 
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AtherMartineau, a Jefuit, Confeffor to 

the late Dauphin, Grandfon of Lewis XIV. 
has put out a Book, wherein he gives an 
Account of the Virtues of that Prince. 


Recueil des Wertus de Louis de France, Duc de 
Bourgogne, © enfuite Dauphin. Parle R. P. 
Martineau, de la Compagnie de Fefus, fon Con- 

feeur, Paris, 1712. imt2. Pagg.295. 


VENICE. 


HE H:fory of all Herefies. ([ftoria di tutte 

P&refie,) written by M. Bernini, and 
printed at Rome fome Years ago in Folio, has 
been reprinted herein gto. The Firft Tome 
contains the Herefies of the Five Firft Cen- 
turies: The Second, thofe of the VIth, 
Vilth, VilIch, [Xth, and Xth: The Third, 
thofe of the XIch, XIIch, XIiIth, and 
XIVth: And the Fifth, thofe of the fol- 
lowing Ages. 
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